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ABSTRACT 

The handbook is written tor graduate students 
participating in the Wayne State University Fairlavn Center 
Cooperative t s ycho-Educat io nal Training Program for Teachers ct the 
Emotionally Disturbed. The material is intended as an orientation to 
the scope ot the total program of Fairlavn Center (Pontiac State 
Hospital, ChiJd Psychiatry Division), which serves emotionally 
disturned children in 10 Michigan counties, as well as an orientation 
to the practicuu situation and a general resource manual* T nformation 
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cooperative Psycho^ Educationa 1 Training Program with the Department 
ct Special Education and Vocational Rehabilitation ct Wayne State 
University, the actual physical riiieu, the U.S.O.F. master's 
fellowship student, graduate student schedules and assignments, 
procedures ot evaluation and se 1 1 -e va 1 ua tion , phases ot training, and 
che daily routines and policies of rarilawn Center. (KK ) 
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PREFACE 



This handbook was prepared for U*S. U.E, Fellowship 
students participating in the Wayne State University Fairlawn 
Center Cooperative Psycho-Educational Training Program. 

Though primarily intended for students it is hoped that the 
Handbook may serve as a practical vehicle for staff. 

The material presented herein is at once a concise 
orientation to the scope of Fairlawn Center’s total program, 
a guide for gaining perspective of the practicum situation, 
and a general resource manual. If this Handbook attains 
these purposes then it should facilitate and expedite students 
toward self-actualization and enhance their freedom to 
express Initiative, imagination and ingenuity in their 
activity . 

The Handbook is intended to answer many questions 
germane to the academic program at the University and the 
training program at Fairlawn Center. In view of this intent 
the Handbook embodies in particular the concerns and 
suggestions of previous students. 

There fs some danger in a Handbook of this nature, 
however well intended it may ho. Not being all-inclusive, 
intricate daily interactions, spontaneous ad hoc decisions, 
shifting lines of authority peculiar to cooperative ventures 
and nuances of interpretation arise and fade to make them 
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unamenable to a reduction in writing. Thus, users of the 
Handbook are implored that when in doubt, act upon it"' 
spirit rather than its letter. The lack of total inclusiveness 
serves to encourage flexibility originally intended by the 
developers of the training program. 

In order to maintain the Handbook at a meaningful, 
pertinent and relevent level of usefulness currently and 
in the future, its users, particularly students, are urged 
to offer constructive criticism, with specificity, to 
enhance future revisions. 
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FOREWORD 



A foreword is typically written to present readers 
with a brief, though broad, overview of the subject to be 
considered: it's connections, scope, fulfillments, needs 

and hopes. It thus serves to pinpoint for the reader a 
point of departure, from the material at hand, into the 
realms of the field. So it is with this foieword. Atypically, 
however, this foreword is chiefly composed of excerpts from 
a previously published work: The devastating report of the 

Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children, C risis in 
Child Mental Health: Challenge for the 1970*5. The decision 

to use this material was twofold: (1) to introduce the student 

to the vast nationwide problems of emotional disturbance and 
(2) to provide criteria by which to measure the Psycho- 
Educational Training Program at Fairlawn to which the students 
have committed themselves. With no further ado, the Commission’s 
words are herewith introduced. 



For the last 50 years, there has been gaining concern 
over the number of mentally ill and emotionally disturbed 
children in the U.S. and an increasing dissatisfaction 
with the unavailability of mental health services. 

. . . We have made great strides toward recognizing 
the needs .... Yet we find ourselves dismayed by 
the . . . sheer number of emotionally . . . and 
socially handicapped youngsters in our midst. It is 
shocking . , , that thousands . . . are still excluded 
from our schools, that millions go untreated. 

In spite of our best intentions, our programs are 
insufficient; they are piecemeal, fragmented and do 
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not serve all those in need. 



This nation, the richest of all world powers, has no 
unified national commitment to its children and 
youth. The claim chat we are child-centered society 
. . . is a myth, Our words are made meaningless by 
our actions-- . „ . by our tendency to rely on a 
proliferation of simple, one-factor, short term and 
in-expensive remedies and services. A/? a tragic 
consequence, we have in our midst . . j. almost 10 
million under age 25 who are in need cf help from 
liv ntal health workers. 



This nation, despite its emphasis on 
yet to develop adequate mental health 
facilities for all children and youth, 
number . . . , particularly adolescenl 
committed to . . . institutions contir 
markedly. Yet, we have not provided 1 
manpower to assist those who are devol, 
these children. As a result, any . 
confinement are lost in the tragic wa« 
ward, Fven less effort is made to de 
community services so these children 
closely as possible within their normji 
setting . 
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In the four decades since the issuance of the 1930 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
the care of the emotionally disturbed child in this 
country has not improved--it has worsened considerably, 



Each year, increasing numbers . , . are expelled from 
the community and confined in large state hospitals 
so understaffed that they have few, if any, professionals 
trained in child psychiatry and related disciplines. 

It is not unusual in 1969 to tour oi e of these massive 
warehouses for the mentally ill and come upon a child, 
aged nine or 10, confined on a ward with 80 or 90 sick 
adults . 



A recent report from one state estimates that one in 
every four children admitted to its mental hospitals 
can anticipate being permanently hospitalized for the 
next 50 years of their lives. 

In 8 , , . states, there are no . . . facilities, . , . 
public or private. 

What happens to . . . children who receive no help 
for emotional problems? ... a vas : majority . . , 
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are literally lost ... No one is their keeper. 

If they are sent to a training school . . . they 
generally receive poorer treatment than caged 
animals or adult convicts. 

The Commission's Report has much more to say, including 
far reaching recommendations. However, a review is not 
intended here, but rather a hasty Odyssey of the status and 
needs of emotionally disturbed children and youth to which 
students may address themselves as they think, study, train 
and ,\ct in the succeeding months of their practicum commitment. 
Quo vadis? Quo modo? 
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I. PROEM 



I 

Approximately only 5% of the children in the United 
States who need psychiatric help are getting it (NIMH, 1968) . 
Over 121,000 teachers of emotionally disturbed children and 
youth are needed (tJ.S.O.E. data, 1968). Adolescent wards 
are expected to increase in population by 70% (NIMH, 1968). 
These dismal data, these virtually insurmountable problems, 
are cause for alarm. Yet our focus must remain upon quality 
of training and on the belief that we can contribute in a 
positive way to the resolution of the crisis in mental 
health. 

With these foci the Cooperative Wayne state University- 
Fairlawn Center Psychoeducational Training Program for 
Teachers of the Emotionally Disturbed was established. Now 
in its 3rd year of operation, the Program continues to grow 
and flourish. T ts graduates, dispersed in many regions of 
the United States, are now contributing to the amelioration 
of the problem of distressed children. 

The Wayne State Univer si ty-Fairlawn program, being a 
cooperative endeavor, has a twofold goal: that of training 

and of service. The rapprochement of these purposes greatly 
enhances the students 1 experiences and the task of the 
hospital. 

Additional purposes, long term in nature, prevail and 
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are best articulated by Dr, Peter Medrano in the following 
statement: 

At all times our goal is to improve the quality of 
our program and to give Fairlawn Center the status 
and recognition of a modern and progressive children's 
center , 

The manifold objectives, both explicit and implicit, 
require a promethean nature although, Sisyphean may better 
describe the daily feeling one undergoes. 

II 

Operating as it does in the milieu of a major urban 
area the Wayne State University program for teachers of the 
emotionally disturbed has an obligation and core commitment 
to prepare and provide in-service experience to professionals 
sensitive to current needs. The basic goal is to prepare 
teachers to develop and implement programs, to function 
effectively in manifold roles with emotional disturbance in 
its continuum in a variety of settings with the main purpose 
of facilitating habilitation or rehabilitation and return 
children to a normal school and living environment. 

The type of teacher which this Program attempts to 
produce is akin to the educateur model extant in France and 
Western Europe in which considerable responsibility is given 
and encouraged. The training provided taps the many 
disciplines to elicit their most effective skills so that 
the person is able to function relatively independently or 
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as an effective member of a multidisciplinary team. 

Graduates of this program assume roles as teachers, 
teacher counselors, consultants, coordinators, and administrators, 
in public school, county and state programs for the emotionally 
disturbed, and similarly in in-patient hospitals, and day 
centers. With increasing frequency our graduates are being 
employed in situations which have no provisions for serving 
disturbed youngsters and thus they are called upon to create 
and establish programs. 

The program, carefully designed, intensive and extensive 
consists of theory and practice synchronized within the 
practicum. Developmental in nature, and highly specific in 
manner, it begins and adapts to the student’s present level 
of professional competence, and thus is kept flexible though 
aiming at a common core of experiences to complement previous 
training and experience. The wide range of practical, 
professional experiences, academic preparation, and continued 
exposure to an array of professionals and their respective 
services provides the elements for the emergence of highly 
trained Master's degree level psychoeducators . 

Fellowship students are guided to become responsible 
for the development of a therapeutic relationship with children 
and, to a significant degree, for decisions as to the care 
and the marshalling of the milieu to effect them. 

The student is also prepared for the important skills 
of self-evaluation^ both professionally and as a person. 
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This is accomplished through the provision of numerous group 
and individual conferences with Dr. Thomas Coleman, Dr. Peter 
Medrano and Dr, James Johnson, through the psychodynamic/ 
psychotherapeutic domain; Mr. Fiorillo, et. al., through 
the educational domain; and with Wayne State University Staff 
through the academic domain. The aim of all three overarches 
simple didactic, pedagogical measures: The aim is to encourage 

and stimulate self-actualization and creativity; to develop 
sensitivity in recognizing needs in a humanistic manner; to 
foster initiative in amelioration and implementation; and 
to develop purposeful flexibility intellectually and 
emotionally. 



III 

This program takes the position that emotional 
disturbance is a symptom complex occuring on a broad continuum, 
ranging from mild to severe, which may be expressed in various 
ways and arise from diverse but relatively specific etiological 
antecedents. The strategy most compatible with this position 
is, broadly, psychoeducationa) and defined as follows: 



Clinical (psychiatric/psychological) and educational 
considerations are balanced and interwoven in 
individualized planning. Educational programming is 
conducted with consideration of underlying and un- 
conscious motivation. Educational expectations are 
based on a child's strengths and weaknesses (emotional, 
social, cognitive, perceptual) . Further educational 
aspects stress success, creativity, project-type 
activities and individual differences. The learning 
situation ranges from considerable structure to 
guided permissiveness in the Deweyian sense. Cooperative 
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clinical and educational endeavor is apparent with 
the former evident, though not pervasive, and 
serving as an available guide. Relationship and 
acceptance is a major component of the total strategy. 
Children are involved in individual therapy and 
parental therapy is encouraged. 

While the model employed at Fairlawn Center is 
primarily psychoeducationai, eclecticism is evident and 
encouraged. Thus, students become familiar with behavior 
modification, milieu therapy, psychopharmacological approaches, 
ecological models and others currently extant. 

IV 

The practicum experience is an intensive and extensive 
internship providing an opportunity to test principles, 
methods and techniques. Concurrent with the practicum, 
coursework consisting of field-specific content and cognate 
areas is undertaken by the student. One dimension of 
specified coursework concerns itself with orientation to 
psychopathology and the roles of the teacher of the emotionally 
disturbed. Additional content is concerned with the 
management and modification of behavior, educational strategies, 
curricula and methods. A major area is the exploration of 
one's own relationship and responsibility, as a teacher and 
person, to children who are disturbed. 'Two courses, presented 
in seminar fashion at Fairlawn Center, correlate the students' 
immediate experiences with current theories and practices. 

The specific objectives sought and emphasized in the 
cooperative Wayne State-Fairlawn Center program are as follows: 
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1. Understanding child growth and development and 
their relevance to: 

a. Educational and therapeutic strategies 

b. Diagnostic and prescriptive teaching 

c. Psychopathology 

2. Understanding personality development and 
maldevelopment 

a. The normal-abnormal continuum 

b. Theories of personality 

c. Therapeutic systems, methods, techniques 

d . Psychopathology 

e. Pedagogical relevance 

f. Interpretation of specialists’ diagnostic 
reports 

3. Understanding of learning theory 

a* Methodologies and techniques 

b. Curricular provisions (academic and non- 
academic) 
c* Media 

d. Behavior modification 

4. Knowledge of diagnostic and evalu itive methods 
and techniques 

a. Academic area 

b. Gross and fine motor skills 

c. Language 

d. Sensory skills 
a. Cognitive 

5. Awareness of methods, developmental and 
remediational , encompassing the entire spectrum 
of educational endeavor 



a . 


Pre-school 




b. 


Kindergarten and early 


elementary 


c. 


Middle elementary 




d. 


Later elementary 




e . 


Middle school 




f . 


High school 




g« 


Work-study 




h. 


Sheltered workshop 




i. 


Adult education 




Awareness of environmental 


factors 


a , 


Emotional 
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